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RUSSIA'S STRUGGLE WITH AUTOCRACY. 

BECAUSE of the absence in Russia of freedom of the press, 
private letters circulate from hand to hand in hundreds of 
copies. Three years ago, such a letter from a well-known Slavo- 
phil, publicist and financier commanded interest because its 
writer was a man generally regarded as a faithful adherent of 
autocracy. The letter was written soon after von Plehve's prede- 
cessor Sipyagin was killed by a Russian student named 
Balmasheff. To-day it seems to deserve a modest place in Russian 
political literature on account of the prophecies it contained, 
some of which have already been fulfilled. Here are a few of its 
passages : 

I am writing under the depressing influence of the murder of Sipyagin. 
I can bear the sad testimony that a part of the public is utterlyindifferent, 
while on the other hand the masses are happy. Yes, political assas- 
sinations have become an every-day occurrence, almost a sport. The 
public sees with its own eyes the growing power of the revolution and 
the total failure of the authorities. A crowd can be dispersed, students 
exiled, the newspapers silenced, but what can you do with creatures 
that are willing to sacrifice their own lives and know how to shoot? 
The murder of Sipyagin is especially terrible because the job was done 
so neatly. It contains the open threat that to-morrow the same will 
happen to any other secretary of the interior who shall continue 
Sipyagin's policy. And if that is so, if that should happen, where 
shall we then land ? 

You must agree that for the government this struggle is hopeless. 
The government may refuse to capitulate and may stubbornly continue 
the present policy . . . Well, the revolutionists will not capitulate either. 
Assassinations will continue, and with each new victory of the revolu- 
tion will grow our social demoralization and our consciousness of the 
total helplessness of the government. It is easy to see that the logical 
end of it is the fall of the autocratic regime, for the very simple reason 
that a constitution is the only way out of this awful situation. 

In other words, the revolution will outlast our present so-called con- 
servative tendency and will force a capitulation. This is the more 
probable because, first of all, the present bureaucratic regime has abso- 
lutely no future, i. e. it is organically impossible for a bureaucracy to 
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satisfy the public, and because, secondly, all the living forces of our 
society hate the present regime heart and soul. 

And there are good grounds for this hatred. This regime has for 
years levied real war upon its own people. Its motto is extermination 
of everything spiritual, extermination of all social self-reliance, exter- 
mination of all opposition to bureaucracy even if this opposition is 
sincerely devoted to autocracy and is loyal to the fundamental princi- 
ples of our government. Our bureaucracy insists that no one shall 
dare to reason for himself, that everyone shall be silent and obedient. 
Nor is that enough; the system demands that every Russian be com- 
pletely indifferent to the fact that Russia is rapidly growing destitute 
and barbarous. 

There can be only one autocrat, but we have an unnumbered multi- 
tude of them. In our bureaucratic system every minister, every gov- 
ernor, in fact, every policeman regards himself as an autocrat and acts 
accordingly. And because of these autocrats Russia groans in agony 
from one end of the empire to the other . . . 

Of chief interest in this letter is the fact that three years ago its 
writer regarded Russia as already in a state of revolution. Any 
one of us, witnessing political murders in his country, might regard 
the situation as grave, the condition as one of anarchy. But 
this man of affairs recognizes, not in a statement made on the 
spur of the moment but in a carefully developed argument, that 
these systematic murders are the Russian revolution, bound to 
drive the government to concessions and bound to end in a 
constitution. 

Entirely apart from its bearings upon the Russian situation, 
the proposition is a striking one from a general sociological and 
historical point of view. It is an entirely new conception of a 
revolution. By that term we have hitherto understood what our 
past experience has given us — the armed uprising of the people, 
the people in arms — and we find it difficult to regard this new type 
of revolution as anything but a series of cases of foul play. Of 
revolution of the older type the British poet could say to his 
country: 

Strong mother of a lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 

Who wrenched their rights from thee! 
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but what will the future poet be able to write about a revolution 
in which there were few agents, and these to all outward appear- 
ances very closely resembled a Czolgosz, a Caserio, a Lucheni, 
»'. e. criminals of a most objectionable type? The appeal to senti- 
ment will assuredly be found more difficult. But how will it 
be with the historian of the future who endeavors to view the matter 
rationally? Will he not learn that the grand finale of a revolu- 
tion, the pyrotechnical part of it, is after all but an insignificant 
element ? It is obvious that a Ludwig Feuerbach, a Freiligrath, 
a Herwegh, and a Karl Ruge played a more important part in the 
German revolution of March, 1848, than those eight-score men 
who were shot on the Berlin barricades. The general political, 
social and economic conditions of a country prepare the way for 
a revolution, and a literature that reflects these conditions and 
directs public opinion precipitates it. The social and economic 
status also determines the qualitative and quantitative strength 
of the revolutionary opposition. These are the sole permanent 
elements of a revolution. The form of the actual contest adjusts 
itself to the local environment. 

Circumstances do not now favor an old-fashioned revolution. If 
it succeeds, it succeeds in spite of them. In fact, there was no 
instance in the nineteenth century of a victorious revolution won 
by arms. All were victories of moral suasion. No less an au- 
thority on revolutionary matters than the late Friedrich Engels, 
himself a revolutionist and a student throughout his long life of 
military science, comes exactly to this conclusion. The methods 
of 1848, he tells us, became antiquated with the development of 
modern weapons. 1 In fact, already in 1830 and 1848 the chief 
use of the barricades was to shake the loyalty of the national 
guards and with their help that of the regular troops. 2 And for 

1 See Engels' introduction to Karl Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich 
1848-1850, Berlin, 1895, p. 7. 

2 Machen wir uns keine Illusionen dariiber: ein wirklicher Sieg des Aufstandes 
tiber das Militar im Strassenkampf, ein Sieg wie zwischen zwei Armeen, gehort 
zu den grossten Seltenheiten. Darauf hatten aber die Insurgenten es eben so selten 
angelegt. Es handelte sich fiir sie nur darum, die Truppen mtirbe zu machen 
durch moralische Einflusse, die beim Kampf zwischen den Armeen zweier kriegs- 
fuhrender Lander garment oder doch in weit geringerem Grad in's Spiel kommen. 
Gelingtes, so versagt die Truppe, oder die Befehlshaber verlieren den Kopf , und der 
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that reason Engels persistently warned the German social de- 
mocracy against the revolutionary methods of the past. No matter 
how great the number of the German social democrats might be, 
he held they had absolutely no chance against even a small but 
well-disciplined band of soldiery. 1 

Writing at a time when events are moving fast in St. Petersburg, 
it would be dangerous to attempt to forecast even the immediate 
future. In estimating the chance of success through moral 
pressure, it must be borne in mind that no contemporary European 
government places so small a value on human life as does the 
Russian. The shooting of iooo or even 10,000 insurgents would 
occasion little discomfort to the czar's bureaucracy. Participants 
in peaceful demonstrations have been clubbed to death in Peters- 
burg, flogged in Vilna, shot in the back while fleeing to Zlatoust. 
In each of these cases his majesty expressed his imperial thanks 
to those who so energetically suppressed the unlawful gatherings. 
There has been nothing in past history to lead the Russian in- 
surgents to believe that by sacrificing themselves en masse they 
would exercise the slightest moral pressure on the government. 
The government has been used to it. At the imperial coronation 
ten years ago 6000 men and women were trampled to death; the 
czar was in favor of ,an investigation; but it was pointed out that 
an investigation would unearth graft as the cause of the catas- 
trophe, and the investigation was dropped. Many thousands of 
harmless and peaceful Chinese were drowned in the Amoor by 
order of a Russian general a few years ago. No investigation 
was even suggested. The outcry throughout Europe about the 

Auf stand siegt Die zahlreiche Erfolge der Insurgenten bis 1848 sind sehr 

mannichfachcn Ursachen geschuldet. In Paris, Juli 1830 und Februar 1848, wie 
in den meisten spanischen Strassenkampfen, stand zwischen den Insurgenten und 
dem Militar eine Burgerwehr, die entweder direct auf Seite des Aufstandes trat, 
oder aber durch laue unentschiedene Haltung die Truppen ebenfalls in's Schwanken 
brachte und dem Aufstand obendrein Waffen lieferte. Da, wo diese Burgerwehr 
von vorneherein gegen den Aufstand auf trat, wie Juni 1848 in Paris, wurde dieser 
audi besiegt." Ibid. pp. 13, 14. 

1 " Versteht der Leser nun weshalb die herrschenden Klassen uns platterdings 
dahin bringen wollen, wo die Flinte schiesst und der Sabel haut? Warum man 
uns heute der Feigheit zieht, weil wir uns nicht ohne weiteres auf die Strasse begeben, 
wo wir der Niederlage im Voraus gewiss sind? Warum man uns so instandig 
anfleht, wir mochten doch endlich Kanonenfutter spielen? " Ibid. p. 15. 
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Kishineff affair, about the Dogger Bank affair, and about dozens 
of other affairs, were simply incomprehensible to his majesty's 
government. 

On the other hand, when Engels was talking pessimistically 
about the possibilities of a revolution, he had in mind Western 
Europe and class revolutions, i. e. proletarian revolutions; and 
he certainly had good cause for expressing himself pessimistically 
about the outcome of such an enterprise. A social democratic 
revolution is not a revolution against the government alone; it is 
also a revolution against the upper and middle classes of society, 
who in self-defence are sure to give their hearty support to the 
government. That such a revolution would be a complete 
fiasco is a foregone conclusion. In Russia the conditions are 
wholly different. The Russian revolution is a revolution in the 
name of guarantees of life and of liberty; it is a revolution of all 
classes of society against autocracy. This does not mean that 
the Russian opposition forms one compact body; there are 
innumerable oppositional organizations, with different programmes 
and different tactics, from the mildest liberals down to 
extreme revolutionists of the bomb-throwing variety. But they 
have learned their lesson and they know that their strength is 
in working together. Therefore the peculiarly broad sympathies 
of the individual revolutionists, their subconscious desire to 
appeal to the widest possible constituency. Therefore one finds 
socialists in the highest aristocracy and among the largest land 
owners, while on the other hand the terrorists demand nothing more 
than the convocation of a constituent assembly and freedom of 
press, of speech and of conscience. That is why such natural en- 
emies as the old-fashioned free-trader and the socialist are friendly 
so far as the political struggle is concerned; that is why there is 
an invisible bond between many high dignitaries of state in his 
majesty's immediate entourage and the extreme revolutionists. 
That is why bomb-throwers sympathize with the zemstvos, and 
the zemstvo presidents displayed little grief over the death of 
von Plehve. 

No more clean-cut illustration of this could be had than a plea 
for Plehve's murderer which appeared in a recent number of the 
Osvobozhdenie, the central organ of the Russian liberals and the 
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Russian zemstvos. The Osvobozhdenie is strongly opposed to 
political murder, and the anonymous author of the plea states 
emphatically and repeatedly in his letter that he is on principle 
an enemy of terroristic methods. On what then does he base his 
plea ? Here is his argument : 

Everybody (this anonymous writer maintains) sees that Russia 
is on the eve of a constitution. But whatever to-morrow may 
bring to Russia, it is already to-day. Since yesterday it has be- 
come easier to live in the land. The general policy is a liberal 
one. Whence this change ? Did Plehve lose faith in the omnip- 
otence of his crushing system and decide to change it? No. 
Did his enemies get rid of him by some intrigue? No; quite the 
opposite; it was Plehve that got rid of Witte. Did his majesty 
get rid of Plehve's bloody system of oppression? The facts are 
against it. His majesty graciously promoted Plehve's chief 
helpers, Messrs. Zinovieff, Sturmer and Prince Obolenski. What 
then was it that in a moment changed fundamentally the attitude 
of the government to the people? A very simple thing: a man 
came with a bomb which he threw at the all-powerful dictator 
of Russia. When the body — an obstacle — was dragged away 
from the highway, the question arose: where to go now? And 
all in unison — the people as well as the government, the liberals 
as well as the reactionary press, even his majesty's friend, Prince 
Meshcherski, and his majesty himself — all these agreed that it 
was not in the right direction that Plehve was leading Russia. 
Instantly the helm was put about and the ship of state started 
in the opposite direction. Plehve's soul has good reasons for valid 
complaint. It could ask: Why did his majesty and the reactionary 
press approve of his actions while he was in power? Why was 
he not told that a new man was needed in Russia ? Why did they 
not graciously dismiss him in the usual way, rewarding him with 
the order of St. Andrew and a seat in the council of the empire ? 
He would at least have remained alive. Or, on the other hand, 
it could ask: Why, if they did appreciate his work, do they not 
defend his memory ? Why do they not continue his policies ? Or 
did his majesty wait till by chance the bomb of an unknown 
terrorist freed him from Plehve, who had become a burden to 
both Russia and to his imperial master? But the fact is (the 
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writer continues) that the bomb of Sozonoff, Plehve's assassin, 
pointed out to his majesty that the continuation of the reactionary 
regime was an impossibility. This bomb affected the thinking 
apparatus of the men in Russia's ruling spheres. No matter how 
much one may be opposed to terrorism, there is no way of denying 
facts. Plehve's murderer, voluntarily or involuntarily, by good 
or bad means, rendered a great service to Russian society and to 
the Russian empire. In view of the idealistic motives of the 
assassin and the beneficent results of his action, the author of 
the letter demands for him complete or at least partial amnesty. 1 
This reasoning, though easily answerable, is interesting 
because of the light it throws on the psychology of the man 
behind the argument. It indicates the sympathetic bonds that 
unite all the forces of the Russian opposition. It explains why, 
in the first and only case of political murder that was submitted 
to a Russian jury, in the case of Vera Zassulitch in 1878, the 
accused was declared not guilty. 8 It explains the social psychol- 
ogy of such facts as the following: In August, 1904, an attempt 
was made in the city of Belostok to kill the chief of police, P. U. 
Metlenko. The attempt failed. October 21 another attempt 
was made. The chief of police was fired upon six times, on a 
crowded street, and one of the shots wounded the victim. The 
would-be assassin escaped. There was a large crowd of witnesses, 
but nobody attempted to stop the murderer. On July 4 of the 
same year, in a crowded street of Elizavetpol, the vice-governor 
of the province, Andreyeff, was killed by five revolver shots in 
broad daylight. Hundreds saw the murder committed, but the 
murderer escaped. In exactly the same way Governor 
Bogdanovitch was killed last year. Broad daylight; plenty of 
witnesses; the murderer escaped. Precisely so were killed 
Boguslavski in Igdyr and Colonel Bykoff in Olta, and precisely 
so the murderers escaped. So was wounded the Governor Prince 
Obolenski and many others. Here again the people in the 
streets not only did not stop the murderers but evidently helped 
them to escape. 

1 OsvobozhdtnU, no. 59, pp. 148, 149. 

' See Jahrbuch jur Socialwissenschaften und Socialpolitik, Zurich, 1879, vol. i, 
pp. 282-288. Also A. Thun, Geschichte der revolutionaren Bewegung in Russ- 
land, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 156-160. 
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One cannot assume from these instances that the bulk of the 
Russian opposition is terroristic in its nature. They only go to 
prove that the perpetrators of terroristic crimes, if their victims 
are particularly hateful oppressors, can count upon a very wide 
circle of sympathizers among average Russian citizens. This 
is why an exponent and apologist of Russian autocracy, N. K. 
Leontyeff, regarded the Russian liberals as 

half-nihilists, but more dangerous, because they do not fight openly, 
because they breathe safely under the uniform of a state official, in the 
professor's chair, on the judge's bench and especially in the clever and 
cunning articles of the liberal papers, which know at the proper time 
how to safeguard themselves with patriotic yells, with monarchistic 
exclamations, so that the hiss of the serpent and his treacherous coiling 
may not be noticed. 1 

In other words, it is often made to appear that the whole Russian 
revolutionary movement is tainted with anarchism. The Russian 
revolutionist is commonly called a nihilist and a Russian nihilist 
is commonly regarded as an anarchist. The objective and 
scholarly student of the Russian social movement could conscien- 
tiously state, on the contrary, that for about twenty years there 
has not been a single anarchist active in Russia; but he would have 
to admit that the daily press and public opinion outside of Russia 
had very good (although somewhat superficial) reasons for charging 
the Russian revolutionary movement with anarchism. First of 
all, the very origin of international anarchism is linked with the 
name of a Russian, Michael Bakunine, who up to his death in 
1876 remained the center of the anarchistic movement in Switzer- 
land, France and Italy. In the second place, Bakunine unques- 
tionably influenced very considerably the Russian social move- 
ment during the seventies, i. e. exactly at the time when Western 
Europe and America began to take an interest in the so-called 
nihilistic movement in Russia. While keeping track of its outward 
and sensational manifestations, the American and Western Euro- 

1 Leontyeff, Vostok, Rossia i Slovyanstvo, Moscow, 1885, vol. ii p. 109. See 
also Simkhovitch, "An Interpretation of Russian Autocracy," in The International 
Quarterly, October, 1904, pp. 3-5. 
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pean press was not enough interested in the matter to follow up 
the gradual evolution of the movement, which soon enough freed 
itself entirely from its anarchistic elements. Thirdly, Russian 
political refugees, some of whom were anarchists, began to attract 
public attention, and the Russian political movement began to be 
judged by its refugees. With all due allowances for very numer- 
ous exceptions, political refugees are abnormal and embittered 
individuals, and nothing is more misleading than to judge a political 
movement by such exponents The refugees, hostile to the society 
from which they are obliged to flee, have seldom a chance to get 
sound information about the social organization of the country in 
which they seek refuge. In their new environments they are, as a 
rule, taken up as heroes by native malcontent cranks and extremists 
of all sorts and conditions, and they gain a most distorted conception 
of their new surroundings. Add to this the passionate desire for 
political activity, which has obliged them to flee from their own 
country but which they have not abandoned in their flight, and 
you have before you, for the most part, set and stubborn, ignorant 
and dogmatic political cranks, who under some circumstances are 
dangerous and under all circumstances are bound to compromise 
themselves and any movement with which they are connected. 1 
Lastly, close upon the heels of the terroristic attempts in Russia, 
followed the new political pest, the anarchistic " propaganda of 
the deed," which infested Western and Southwestern Europe. 
These murderers did not plead insanity, they pleaded "doctrines," 
and their crimes were classed by public opinion with the Russian 
political murders and classified as manifestations of murderous 
anarchism. 

Now if the Russian revolution should take place largely or even 
to a minor extent with the help of anarchists, what is the future 

1 Interesting in this respect are utterances of Karl Marx about his former friend 
and later adversary, Willich. "Der gewaltsame Niederschlag einer Revolution 
lasst in den Kopfen ihrer Mitspieler, namentlich der vom heimischen Schauplatz 
ins Exil geschleuderten, eine Erschutterung zuriick, welche selbst tiichtige Pers6n- 
lichkeiten fiir kurzere oder langere Zeit sozusagen unzurechnungsfahig macht, 
Sie kdnnen sich nicht in den Gang der Geschichte finden, sie wollen nicht einsehen 
dass sich die Form der Bewegung verandert hat. Daher Konspirations und Revo- 
lutionsspielerei, gleich kornpromittierlich fiir sie selbst und die Sache, in deren 
Dienst sie stehen." Karl Marx, Nachwort zu den Enthullungen tiber den Kommu- 
nisten-Process zu K6ln, Hottingen-Zurich, 1885, p. 7a. 
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that waits upon the Russian people? This question forces itself 
upon everyone who is interested in the Russian people. The 
answer is that even the most fanatical of the present-day Russian 
revolutionists, if judged not by analogy and not by inference but 
scientifically, could under no circumstances be classed as anar- 
chists. Even in 1881 the Russian terrorists, the People's Will 
party, after their deed of March 1, offered to Alexander III 
complete suspension of their terroristic activities on condition 
that amnesty to political prisoners, convocation of free representa- 
tives of the people, freedom of press, free speech and freedom of 
political gatherings be granted to the Russian people. 1 They 
further pledged themselves to abide by all decisions of the represen- 
tative assembly and never to oppose by force any government 
sanctioned by the representatives of the people. Would that be 
the attitude of anarchists? 

Another interesting document issued by this party, which is 
responsible for all the political murders in Russia between 1879 
and 1882, is its official manifesto on the occasion of the murder 
of President Garfield. 2 This manifesto reads as follows: 

In expressing our deep sympathy with the American people, bereaved 
by the death of the president, James Abraham Garfield, the executive 
committee regards it as its duty to protest in the name of all Russian 
revolutionists against deeds of violence such as the murderous attempt 
of Guiteau. In a land where the freedom of the individual makes a 
struggle for ideals possible, where the free will of the people determines 
not only the law of the land but the personality of the ruler — in such a 
land political murder as a means of political struggle is of the very essence 
of despotism, a despotism of the very same type the extermination of 
which we regard as our task in Russia. The despotism of an individual 
or the despotism of a party is equally deplorable, and only then can 
violence find justification, when it is directed against violence. 

The Executive Committee. 
September io, 1881. 

In view of such statements it seems utterly impossible to class 
even the Russian terrorists of a quarter of a century ago as anar- 

1 Burceff, Za sto let, London, 1897, pp. 173-179. Also Kuklin, Itogi revolution- 
nago dvizhenia v Rossii. Geneva, 1903, pp. 45-50. 
' Burceff, op. tit. p. 180; Kuklin, op. tit. p. 51. 
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chists. Still less subject to such a charge are their successors who 
are now active in Russia. After each political murder committed 
by them they have regularly issued a manifesto demanding a con- 
stitution, freedom of press, of speech and of conscience. True, 
they do not state they will give up their political activity if a "bill 
of rights" is granted. The Russian terrorists call themselves 
socialists, and they declare their intention to continue their social- 
istic propaganda even under a constitutional regime, but of course 
without terroristic methods. Not only the terrorists but all the 
Russian radical revolutionary parties manifest socialistic inclina- 
tions, but nevertheless the historian of the Russian revolution would 
show a distinct lack of any historical or psychological sense if he 
should even for a moment regard socialism as a serious issue in 
the present Russian revolution. Pre-revolutionary socialism is but 
a manifestation of general pre-revolutionary radicalism; it is the 
poetry of the revolution. It is not a tendency that springs from 
the bottom of the social structure; it is rather a passionate although 
vague desire on the part of the privileged few to assimilate them- 
selves with the many, to be a part of the great all-powerful mass 
and to act as representatives of this power — a power which after 
all, in spite of their sympathy, is to them strange and unknown. 
Really socialistic, of course, are the social democratic organiza- 
tions of workingmen in Russian industrial centers. These are 
doctrinaire Marxists, and their organizations are strictly opposed 
to terrorism. The terrorists, on the other hand, are far from 
being proletarian in their character and composition. 1 
What actual strength does the Russian revolutionary movement 

1 Some light is thrown upon the character of the backing of the Russian terror- 
istic movement by the regular printed acknowledgments of contributions received. 
In a recent list of this kind we find the following items: One of ours, 2,500 rubles; 
A. S., 150 rubles; L., aoo rubles; Sympathizer, 2,000 rubles; An artist, 2,000 rubles; 
A convert, 1,200 rubles; Gordui, 2,500 rubles; A friend, 2,700 rubles; X., 1,300 
rubles; Kief, 300 rubles; Easygoing, 1,000 rubles; Through Mary, 2,000 rubles; 
A schoolboy from the Crimea, 10 rubles; A man, 3,000 rubles; A friend, 390 rubles; 
Zemstvo-men, 80 rubles; From Vilno, 200 rubles; From an old friend) 200 rubles; 
From F. K.., 2,200 rubles; From N. K.., 135 rubles. Letucki Listok Revolutionoy 
Rossii, no. 4, p. 24. 

It is evident that these are subscriptions of rich men. A student, a man of 
letters or the average professional man who has to earn his living can not afford 
to give 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 rubles. 
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represent? No accurate census can be taken and no accurate 
estimate is possible. Within the last six months the forces of the 
revolution have been multiplied, for the present situation favors a 
rapid growth of radicalism. The Russian social democratic organ 
Iskra calls the present moment the honeymoon of the opposition, 
a moment of revolutionary exaltation when democrats regard them- 
selves as socialists, liberals figure as democrats, weak bureaucrats 
as liberals, and moderate reformers as revolutionists. 1 It certainly 
is an epoch the like of which Russia has never seen, and as regards 
both numbers and intensity, the movement leaves all European 
revolutions of the nineteenth century far behind. 

This statement may seem to need support and explanation. 
Alexander II was in many respects a most excellent man, but he 
was a thoroughgoing autocrat with an intense dislike for anything 
like a democratic opposition. In many respects he was a man 
without reproach, but he was by no means a man without fear; 
and of him the Frenchman could justly say: "quand il a feur, il 
est terrible." He started rather early in his career to exterminate 
the opposition by governmental and official terrorism. For the 
man, woman or even child that belonged to the opposition, no 
protection of law existed. The result was a tremendous spread of 
revolutionary sentiment toward the close of the seventies. So 
great was the revolutionary pressure that a man of the stamp of a 
Cavour, Count Loris-Mellikoff, was made dictator of Russia, a 
constitution was drafted and signed and was about to be promul- 
gated, when that disastrous bomb put an end to the Russian 
monarch's life and to Loris-Mellikoff's constitution. 

We all remember those days; we all remember the tremerfdous 
revolutionary agitation and the draconian reprisals that led up to 
the terrible deed. But the amount of political crime in those days 
(though by no means insignificant, since in the four years 1877-80 
there were 62 political cases involving 629 persons) was neverthe- 
less small as compared with the extraordinary outbreak of political 
crime in our own day, as is shown by the following statistics : 2 



1 Iskra, no. 79, December 1, 1904. 

2 Alphons Thun, Geschichte der revolutionaren Bewegung in Russland, Leipzig, 
1883, p. 375. Thun uses the figures given in the Calendar of the Peoples' Will 
party. 
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Year 


Political Cases 


Persons Involved 


1871 


2 


88 


1872 


I 


1 


1874 


1 


*3 


1875 


2 


7 


1876 


s 


12 


1877 


II 


3<>3 


1878 


8 


3° 


1879 


22 


166 


1880 


21 


130 


1881 


11 


34 



This, however, was only a prelude. The figures for the years 1894- 
1903, which coincide with the first decade of the reign of Emperor 
Nicholas II, are given in the following extract from a secret report 
(no. 4511) sent by the Russian secretary of justice to the council 
of the empire on January 28, 1904. 1 





Political Cases, 


Persons 


Political Cases, 


Persons 


Year 


Department of Justice 


Involved 


Administrative Process 


Involved 


1894 


158 


919 


56 


559 


I»9S 


259 


944 


90 


623 


1896 


3°9 


1668 


67 


561 


r8 97 


289 


1427 


122 


1474 


1898 


257 


1 144 


149 


1004 


1899 


338 


1884 


166 


1325 


1900 


384 


1580 


144 


13&3 


1901 


520 


1784 


25O 


1238 


1902 


io53 


3744 


347 


1678 


1903 


1988 


559° 


1522 


6405 



In the year 1903, 11,995 revolutionists were "disposed of" judi- 
cially or by administrative process with his majesty's approval. 
Such figures command respect, especially as they represent but a 
very small fraction of the active forces of the revolution. Twenty- 
five years ago the government was trying to get hold of everybody 
it could catch. This policy has been abandoned. It is physically 
impossible to arrest everybody known to the government to be a 
revolutionist, for there are too many of them. The tendency is 

1 This report was published by the central organ of the Russian Social Revolu- 
tionists, Revolutionnaya Rossia, no. 44, p. 14. 
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therefore to get hold of the ringleaders and those who are particu- 
larly active. 

The revolutionary movement of 1870-1880 is well characterized 
by Turgenieff in his Poems in Prose by a little story entitled " The 
workingmen and the man with white hands." The story consists 
of two dialogues. In the first the workingmen talk to the stranger 
whom they meet and who claims to be one of them. They doubt 
his claim because his hands are white; they point to their own work- 
ing hands, which smell of tar, and they ask the stranger: 

Of what do your hands smell? — Smell for yourselves. — It is strange! 
We should say they smell of iron. — Yes, of iron. For six whole years 
I have worn handcuffs on them. — Why? — Because I thought of your 
happiness. I wanted to make you poor fellows free; I rebelled against 
your oppressors; on that account I was put in prison. — Prison! — Yes. 
— Why were you rebellious? 

The second dialogue takes place two years later. The same 
workingmen speak to one another about the gentleman who once 
talked with them. 

He is to be hanged to-day; the order has come. — Has he been rebel- 
ling again? — Yes, again. — Well, Dmitri, don't you believe we could 
get a piece of the rope he is to be hanged with? They say it brings 
good luck to the house. — Yes, Peter, let us try. 

And now? The bulk of the Russian workingmen are in the 
ranks of the revolution, they are well organized and take part even 
in student demonstrations. G. A. Gershuni, one of the leaders of 
the terrorist movement, who was recently sentenced, writes in his 
open letter to his comrades: 

I know that my execution will be a terrible shock to you all, but I 
believe it will serve its purpose in the work of the revolution. Hard 
was death for the revolutionists of 1870-1880 — they were so isolated — 
but we are now with the workingmen and the peasantry, and it is easier 
to die in our days. I do not know, maybe I am mistaken, but somehow 
I believe that our victory is close by, that near is the triumph of freedom 
and the triumph of the interests of the working people. 1 

1 RevoltUumnaya Rossia, no. 44, p. 24. 
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It is impossible to deny that the revolutionists are with the work- 
ingmen, and the workingmen with them. The revolutionists are 
also with the peasantry; but is the peasantry with the revolutionists? 
To a limited extent only. The government, for dynastical reasons, 
has jealously and systematically prevented the spread of education 
and enlightenment among the people. Has his majesty's autocratic 
government profited by it? Not in the least. It has involved 
itself in contradictions, which only the present revolution can solve 
and straighten out. Autocracy is not all-powerful. It could per- 
haps bring society to a standstill, but it can not control the laws of 
social dynamics. 

On account of its political and geographical position, Russia 
was forced to be a military power. "Military power" is a relative 
term. It means to be as strong as one or a number of neighbors. 
For Russia it meant to keep up the race with highly civilized, rich 
and industrially developed countries like Germany and England. 
But a poor agricultural Russia could never meet the demands, could 
never command the necessary resources. The Russian govern- 
ment was therefore forced to encourage the capitalistic and indus- 
trial development of the country. The program was to eat the cake 
and have it too, which was obviously a difficult proposition. The 
czar's government was desirous of having a country rich, i. e. indus- 
trially developed, yet governed autocratically; a people rich, yet 
illiterate and ignorant; a land of capitalistic enterprises, yet without 
personal freedom or initiative and under minute regulations of a 
paternal government. The government in recent years has failed 
in everything except in ruining the country. Russian capitalism 
was not strong enough to alleviate substantially the burden of 
militarism, because capital was too seriously bled and hampered 
by an irresponsible autocratic bureaucracy. The burden had to 
be borne by the people, which under the weight of this bureaucracy 
was rapidly growing destitute. Famine became chronic, the popu- 
lation degenerated. A special commission was appointed by the 
czar, November 16, 1901, to report on the destitution of Russia. 
Here are some figures from the reports of the commission. In the 
years 1874-83 the percentage of young men not physically fit for 
enlistment in the army was 13.1; in 1884-93, I 7-4> m 1894-1904, 
18.5. In the fifty provinces of European Russia the percentage 
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of farms that had no horses in 1882 was 26.9; in 1888-1891, 27.8; 
in 1893-96, 32.2. The percentage of farms that had three or more 
horses in 1888-91 was 21.7; in 1893-96, 17.5. The same rapid 
economic decline is visible in the statistics of domestic animals in 
Russia: on each 1000 farms there were in 1870, 9,329 head; in 1880, 
8,345; in 1890, 7,294; and finally in 1900, 6,474.' 

The growing poverty of the peasants drove increasing numbers 
from the fields into factories or into city occupations. Here new 
worlds were opened to them, in which the labor agitator served 
as interpreter and guide. In the cities the peasants soon became 
"class-conscious"; they became sometimes trade-unionists, some- 
times socialists, but invariably antagonistic to the autocratic regime. 
As such large numbers became involved in the labor movement, 
it was out of the question to arrest them all, or exile them all, and 
his majesty's government invented a procedure for which the 
Russian revolutionists will never cease to be grateful. To free 
the cities from agitators, the government sent these agitators in 
large numbers back to their home villages. Where the revolution- 
ists of the upper classes had failed, viz. in propaganda among the 
peasantry, the government helped them generously by sending 
tested agitators, factory hands from the peasant class, to dissemi- 
nate revolutionary ideas among their own kind. 

Everybody that was not blind could see that the Russian internal 
situation was getting more serious every day, and that only very 
broad and liberal reforms could stay the storm of disaffection. 
But the czar's government did not choose to consider the internal 
situation as serious. 

Nor did the government choose to consider seriously the demands 
of the Japanese; and Russia was plunged into an unfortunate war. 
It is said that one of the strong arguments of the war party in his 
majesty's council was that war would clear up the Russian atmos- 
phere, that it would weaken the opposition and unite all classes 
of society in patriotism and loyalty to the throne. What profound 
ignorance of actual Russian social conditions! A war, a test of 
efficiency, an impartial judgment — to exonerate Russian bureau- 
cracy! A war with Japan, a country unknown to the people; a 
war precipitated by well-known St. Petersburg adventurers and 
1 Publications of the Commission, vol. i, pp. 33, 211; vol. iii, p. 214. 
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Far-Eastern grafters — to stir up popular enthusiasm and wipe out 
opposition sentiment ! The government overlooked the fact that it 
has been for twenty-five years at war with the people, undermining 
their loyalty and patriotism; that if by any stretch of imagination it 
regarded itself as a government for the people, it was not so regarded 
by the people. His majesty's government could have gathered 
some interesting information on this point in Russian as well as in 
foreign literature. See, for instance, what George Brandes in his 
Impressions 0) Russia tells us about this very subject. He tells us 
that when he travelled through Russia in 1887 the hostility between 
Russia and Germany was reaching its height, and the feeling was 
prevalent that a conflict might be expected at any moment. And 
he tells us: 

What was significant for Russia was the almost universal wish for defeat. 
The foreigner heard this not only in northern, but in southern Russia, 
and it made no difference whether the speakers were Russians from the 
East or the West, provided only they were able men who loved freedom. 
I have certainly heard the wish expressed, as if by common consent, by 
more than fifty Russians, of the most varied classes of society and 
entirely unacquainted with each other, that there should be a decisive 
defeat in an ensuing war. We can scarcely imagine a more instructive 
symptom than what I have here stated of the deep despair which exists 
as to the present conditions of the country. No other possibility of 
liberation from the predominant misery presents itself than that which 
is offered in the weakness which an unsuccessful war will entail on the 
ruling system. 1 

This view is confirmed by the testimony of Ivan Aksacoff. 
Aksacoff was a great Russian patriot and nationalist, the father 
of the Slavophil doctrine and the leader of the Russian Panslavists 
of former days. Nobody could doubt the loyalty and patriotism 
of Ivan Aksacoff; 3 yet this very patriot wrote, after the fall of 
Sebastopol: 

How severely just is fate, how terrible in its logic! Not by some chance 
did Sebastopol fall. It fell because it had to fall. It was God's will 

1 Brandes, Impressions of Russia, translated by S. C. Eastman, London, 1889, 
p. 108. 

1 Concerning Aksacoff, see Samson-Himmelstierna, Russia under Alexander 
III, translated by J. Morrison, London, 1893, pp. 133-181. 
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and God's work, and it shows the thorough rottenness of our system of 
government and of its suffocating fundamental principles. 1 

Another famous nationalist and statesman, A. I. Kosheleff, set 
forth in his memoirs practically the same view, and bears testi- 
mony not only for himself but for his associates. Kosheleff's 
social circle included Russia's best families, to one of which he 
himself belonged, and he tells us: "We all were convinced that 
the defeat of Russia is more useful to her than her status quo." * 
A similar attitude is very general at present. Of course only the 
extreme radicals positively desired their country's defeat, but 
others accepted it as the inevitable result of bureaucratic mal- 
administration, and almost all see, in the Russian reverses in the 
Far East, defeats of the government and not of the people, defeats 
that carry in themselves far brighter possibilities for Russia's 
future than could any victories of the Russian arms. 

The war has consolidated the Russian opposition forces, the 
defeats have made revolutionists of the mildest liberals, even of 
reactionaries. The men and women who have sent their sons to 
die on the battlefields of Manchuria can not but take a profound 
interest in the causes of the war and in the way affairs have been 
managed during the war. The total incompetence of the govern- 
ment and its dangerous, adventurous character have become 
more evident every day; and patriots throughout Russia feel the 
absolute necessity of saving the nation from its government. 
Every day that the war continues brings new burdens, new causes 
for dissatisfaction, new curses upon the head of the government; 
while on the other hand the conclusion of a peace without honor 
and the return of a dissatisfied army to European Russia will be 
sure to swell the ranks of the revolution. The revolutionary 
movement at home might perhaps have been kept in check, if 
the government had dared to use radical measures of repression. 
But the experiences of a Sipyagin, Plehve and Bobrikoff did not 
encourage the adoption of such a course. The government had 
to be lenient, and this involuntary leniency was utilized by the 
Russian press to the limit. By substituting the word "bureau- 

1 Barsukoff, Pogodin's Life and Letters, vol. jriv, p. 89. 
' Kosheleff, Zapiski, Berlin, 1884, p. 81. 
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cracy" for "autocracy" the Russian system of government has 
been daily attacked, and with startling frankness. 

So, for instance, Prince E. N. Trubetskoy, a leader of the right 
wing of the South-Russian liberals, has published an article, in 
which we are told: 

It is neither our army nor our navy that has suffered defeats. The 
defeats were those of the Russian bureaucracy . . . The bureaucracy 
has been searching for an enemy; but it did not notice the foreign enemy, 
because its attention had been diverted into another channel; it was 
constantly haunted by the ghost of an internal enemy. It saw its enemy 
in every man not created in its own likeness; it found treason in every 
man who placed the dictates of his own conscience above the commands 
of the bureaucracy. It silenced everyone who would have raised a 
warning voice in time — who would have told the truth to the throne. 
And now we are reaping where we have sown. It is time, at last, that 
we should take account of the dangers which threaten us if we do not 
wish to be taken again unawares. Our bureaucracy, with its principle, 
divide et impera, constitutes a danger not only to our exterior relations 
but also to our inner life. . . l 

For making such a public statement Prince E. N. Trubetskoy 
was called a " traitor" by the Moskovskia Vedomosti. This journal, 
formerly conducted by Katkoff, who was for decades the exponent 
and eulogist of reaction, is now the sole defender of the present 
regime. It further described Prince E. N. Trubetskoy as an 
"ally of the Japs," and expressed its hope that the government 
might find another Rozhdestvenski who would annihilate the 
Japanese allies within Russia as the admiral annihilated the allies 
of Japan on the Dogger-Bank. This attack was answered by 
Prince E. N. Trubetskoy's brother, Prince Sergius Trubetskoy, 
a famous professor of the Moscow University, who in his reply 
did not mince matters. He plainly told the Russian public that 
for almost a quarter of a century political adventurers and scamps 
had been exploiting and undermining Russian patriotism; that 
they had propagated successfully the systematic negation of justice; 
that they had replaced law and authority by arbitrariness and 
by an autocracy of obscurants (kromeshnikov) ; that a quarter of a 

1 Pravo, 1904, no. 39. 
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century of organized and systematic espionage, of systematic 
abuse of Russian society, could not go by without a trace; that it 
had, in fact, produced in human hearts feelings of hatred and of 
wrath. 1 

Such statements have become common in the Russian press. 
Even the Novoye Vremya, a paper which nobody suspects of having 
any political principles, has fallen in with the general tone. Espe- 
cially remarkable in this respect are the articles of M. Menshikoff . 
In one of them he points out that Russia is disliked by all civilized 
■nations on account of its oriental autocratic regime, while on the 
other hand Japan has the sympathies of Western Europe and 
America, because it is regarded as belonging to the family of 
civilized nations. Menshikoff comes practically to the conclusion 
that the civilized nations are right in excluding Russia from the 
tola Christianitas and placing it with the terra barbarorum. For not 
only has Russia itself fallen behind in the progress of civilization, 
but for half a century Russia endeavored to stop the progress of 
Western Europe, by serving as the main stronghold of West- 
European reaction. And what has been the result of the oriental 
regime of Russia, taken apart from the dislike of all civilized 
nations? The natural resources are exhausted, the forests cut 
down, the fields sterile; the noblemen are ruined, the peasants 
run to cold Siberia, leaving behind them a trail of corpses. The 
race of domestic animals has degenerated; famine has become 
permanent; cholera, starvation, typhoid and syphilis are decimat- 
ing the population. Mortality is growing, reaching the figure of 
40 to the thousand, while m Western Europe the figure is reduced 
to 16 or even to 13. And yet the Russian people belong to the 
same noble race as the nations of Western Europe, and Russia is 
bound to develop the same type of civilization as soon as it frees 
itself from the powers of darkness. 2 

Official Russia, another issue of the same paper tells us, tries to 
assure the whole world that the laws of nature are not written for 
Russia; that what would kill a German is good for a Russian; 
that all is well in Russia. But the truth is not kept from foreigners. 
England, America, France, Japan, etc., have all sent excellent 

1 Russkia Vedomosti, 1904, no. 292. 

2 Novoye Vremya, no. 10,284, October 30, 1904. 
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cultured men to investigate Russia. They know Russia's defects, 
know its sad " unpreparedness "; Russia only is deceived, and it 
deceives itself. 

A day or two ago I was shown a hard, black piece of mud; it was a 
piece of bread from the Krestetski district. This bread was made of 
bark mixed with bran, the like of which is perhaps given to pigs in 
Western Europe. I looked at this bread and thought: this bread is 
from the devil. Would the Father give this black stone to His children, 
who pray for bread ? This bread is from the devil, from the source of 
darkness and of fear, from disbelief in the everlasting law of life, from 
disbelief in freedom. 1 

The other papers have taken an even more radical tone. Nasha 
Shizn and Russkia Viedomosti have demanded, in plain and out- 
spoken words, a constitution and legal safeguards against adminis- 
trative despotism. Almost all the papers have hinted that official 
graft is responsible for Russian defeats. 

The meeting of the Russian zemstvo presidents and the demands 
formulated by them constitute an epoch in Russian history. The 
meeting proved, first of all, that the bulk of Russia's landed aristoc- 
racy, so far as it is not identified with graft and the bureaucracy, 
is on the side of the revolution. The assembly was fully represen- 
tative of what is best, most honorable, most influential, most 
educated in Russia. The resolutions adopted were signed by 
names so respected in Russia as those of Shipoff, Petrunkevitch, 
Prince Lvoff, Baron Stuart, Baron Budberg, Professor KarishefE, 
Prince Dolgorukoff, Stakhovitch, Count Heyden, Prince N. S. 
Volkonski, Novossiltsoff, Professor Kuzmin-Karavayeff, Prince 
M. V. Golicin, Prince D. T. Shakhovskoy, etc. The zemstvo 
presidents pointed out the abnormal state of things in the empire, 
the abyss that separates the people from the government, the 
personal caprice and arbitrariness which characterize all the 
actions of Russian officialdom, and the utter lack of legality. They 
therefore demanded a bill of rights and a constitutional form of 
government. Articles 10 and n of the resolutions read as follows: 

But in order to create and preserve forever a close and vital union 
and association of the government with the people on the basis of the 

1 Novoye Vremya, no. 10,263, October 9, 1904. 
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aforesaid principles, and in order to secure satisfactory development of 
state and society, it is absolutely indispensable that representatives of 
the people, in the form of a special elective institution, should take a 
proper part in making legislation effective, in passing the state budget 
of revenue and expenditure, and in controlling the legal action of the 
administration. 

In view of the importance and difficulty of the present internal and 
external situation, the conference expresses the' hope that the supreme 
authority will call together freely chosen representatives of the nation 
in order to have their cooperation in starting our fatherland on a new 
path of national development, in the spirit of the priciples of justice, 
right and mutual assistance between the government and the people. 

In addition to these resolutions the zemstvo presidents sent 
in a special protocol, urging the repeal of the ordinance of August 
26, 1881 (which gives special arbitrary powers to administrative 
officers) and pointing out the necessity of liberating all persons 
who are suffering administratively inflicted punishments. 

Thus the chosen representatives and presidents of the Russian 
zemstvos indorsed, in letter as well as in spirit, the demands of 
the Russian revolution and thereby joined its ranks. In passing 
these resolutions the zemstvo presidents made themselves, accord- 
ing to the Russian law, political criminals, liable to be punished by 
exile to Siberia. The resolutions, however, were accepted by the 
secretary of interior and were presented to his majesty. 

The action of the zemstvo presidents was a signal. It revealed 
to the revolutionary forces their own strength. All social forces 
that had no perfected secret organizations and that desired to 
make common cause with the revolution registered this decision 
of theirs publicly. Soon December 5, at a banquet, 485 engineers 
and captains of industry indorsed in the strongest possible terms 
the demand for a constitution, as the most essential condition 
of Russia's industrial progress. In the speeches of the evening 
the necessity for an active struggle with autocracy, a struggle to a 
finish, was pointed out. Sozonoff and Sikorski, the murderers of 
Plehve, were characterized as heroes of the great struggle with 
autocracy, and in their honor all present rose from their seats. 
And who were those present? Young students or "nihilists"? 
Far from it. Fifteen were generals, scores were owners, presi- 
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dents or directors of the largest industrial undertakings in the 
empire, and the rest were reputable engineers. 1 Similar action 
was taken by other representative bodies of Russian citizens. 
Notable were the resolutions adopted by 400 members of the St. 
Petersburg bar at a meeting held in the town-hall 2 ; by 112 profes- 
sors of the University of Moscow 3 ; by a meeting of 676 St. Peters- 
burg litt&rateurs 1 ; by faculties of different universities 5 ; by the 
city council of Moscow; and by the zemstvo meetings of the 
provinces of Yaroslavl, Poltava, Vyatka, Moscow, Orel, Kaluga, 
Tshernigoff, etc. 

How was this agitation met by his imperial majesty? What 
happened behind the scenes nobody knows. The French paper 
Matin, which is peculiarly well informed on all such matters, 
tells us in its issue of December 21 that a special cabinet meeting 
was held in Tsarskoye Selo on December 2 (15) to determine the 
policy of the administration in regard to the demand of the people. 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski proposed enlarging the council of the 
empire, now consisting of superannuated ex-cabinet-members, 
ex- governor-generals and grand dukes, by admitting to this body 
some elected members of the zemstvos; a measure which could 
scarcely satisfy the people. But his majesty was not even inclined 
to grant as much as that. He sided with Muravioff , the secretary 
of justice, and Pobiedonosceff. Muravioff's argument, according 
to the Matin, was the old argument of Katkoff and Leontyeff : 
" The Russian czar by his authority and according to the funda- 
mental laws of the empire has the right to do everything except to 
limit his authority; an autocrat cannot cease to be an autocrat;" 
etc. 6 The same argument was used by Pobiedonosceff, who in 
addition pointed out that the czar is also the head of the church; 
that he not only has to be guided by political considerations but 
has also to consider the interests of the church; and that these 
interests are bound to suffer from any limitation of the absolute 
autocratic power of its head. Not only will the church suffer, 

1 Osvobozhdenie, no. 62, p. 214. 

' New York Herald, December 8, 1904. 

3 Bulletin d'Osvobojdenie, no. 18. 

4 Bulletin d'Osvobojdenie, no. 19. 

5 Ibid, no. 20, and Osvobozhdenie no. 62, p. 204. 

6 Leontyeff, Vostok, Rossia i Slavyanstvo, Moscow, 1885, vol. ii, p. 164. 
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but also religion. The Russian people will then fall into sin and 
revert to barbarism. And limitation of autocracy is also the 
infringement of a divine law, because the czar as head of the 
church and autocrat holds these offices by the grace of God, and 
there is no justification and no excuse for not safeguarding what 
was given to the czar by God and has been inherited by him from 
his forefathers. 

The czar nevertheless was obliged to make concessions to 
Sviatopolk-Mirski — concessions regarding the general juridical 
situation of the peasantry, the local municipalities, the labor ques- 
tion and sundry other questions — but he decided to make no 
concessions whatsoever that would involve any limitation of his 
autocratic powers and prerogatives. Moreover, he showed 
personal ill-will and lack of appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation. 

Early in December, Prince P. N. Trubetskoy, the marshal of 
the nobility of the province of Moscow, had a frank talk with his 
majesty, and told him that he had come to the conclusion that 
"ce n'est pas une e~meute, mais une revolution." l His majesty 
has been told the same thing a great number of times during the 
last three years by some of his most loyal subjects and by his 
ablest statesmen. Nevertheless he chose to snub and deliberately 
challenge the most moderate and peaceful elements of the revo- 
lutionary movement. 

On December 20 the czar received a petition of the Tshernigoff 
provincial zemstvo, begging him to convoke freely elected represen- 
tatives of the zemstvos, and to command them to draw up indepen- 
dently and freely a project of reform which would answer the well- 
known needs of the Russian population. His majesty's answer, 
as officially announced, consisted of the following remark written 
on the petition in his own handwriting : " I consider the action 
of the president to be arrogant and tactless. Questions of state 
administration are of no concern to the zemstvos, whose function 
and rights are clearly defined by law." 

Little hope was left after this for a peaceful solution of the grave 
situation; but whatever hope fingered in the hearts of certain mild 

1 Letter of Prince Trubetskoy to Prince Mirski, December 15, Osvobozhdenie, 
no. 62, p. 216. 
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liberals vanished after the long expected manifesto of the emperor 
was published on December 26. 

To begin with, this manifesto was accompanied by a very 
curious official document, legally utterly invalid. It may have 
been meant to be either an imperial ukase or a ministerial ordi- 
nance, but since no signature was attached to it, it was neither. 
It was an anonymous governmental threat. It explained that all 
the demands and petitions for legality and a constitution were 
*' inadmissible in the face of the sacred foundations of the laws of 
the empire and the indestructible elements which form the govern- 
ment . ' ' All meetings of an anti-governmental character were there- 
fore ordered stopped. Presidents of zemstvos, city councils, institu- 
tions and societies were furthermore warned of their liability if 
they should allow the corporations over which they presided to 
discuss questions of government. The newspapers were also 
ordered to produce "the necessary calming effect on public life, 
which has deviated in recent times from its proper course'." 

As to the signed imperial manifesto, it is practically drawn up 
on the lines of the manifesto which was edited by Plehve and 
which, like so many manifestos of his imperial majesty, has 
remained a dead letter. It begins with the' assertion of undevia- 
ting maintenance of the autocratic regime, which is the point at 
issue and the only point of interest to the Russian people. The 
promises of the czar regarding reforms are couched in language 
so abstruse and vague, that they may be construed as meaning 
something or nothing, as future circumstances may demand. 

After declaring the undeviating maintenance of autocracy, the 
manifesto promises to give special attention to the peasantry. 
The other reforms, or rather promises of reform, are set forth 
under eight heads and are in substance as follows: 

1. Adoption of legal measures against arbitrary acts of officials. 

2. Widening of the scope of the local work of the zemstvos. 

3. Independence of the courts. 

4. Protection of labor and attention to the question of the 
introduction of state insurance for workingmen. 

5. Revision of so-called exceptional laws and limitation of 
the discretionary power of administrative officers. 

6. Protection of the fundamental law of the empire establish- 
ing religious tolerance. 
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7. Legislation to limit the rights of foreigners in Russia. 

8. The removal of unnecessary restrictions on the press. 

All these promises, so far as they are of any political significance, 
are utterly incompatible with an autocratic regime. For instance, 
the promised measures for safeguarding the existing law, for 
securing the independence of the courts and for limiting the 
discretionary power of administrative authorities, are, in a despotic 
regime, simply meaningless words. Similar laws were passed 
by Alexander II, and these amounted to nothing, because there 
was no guarantee that they would not be repealed or modified, 
and because their enforcement was in the hands of a corrupt 
bureaucratic hierarchy. 

Even the motives set forth in the manifesto prove how meaning- 
less the whole document is. Article 5 reads: " That there should 
be a revision of the exceptional laws which were decreed at the 
time of an unparalleled outbreak of criminal activity on the part 
of enemies of public order, and the application of which was 
attended by a grave extension of the discretionary power of the 
administrative authorities." Now it was probably known to his 
majesty that, so far as " criminal activity on the part of the enemies 
of public order " is concerned, no period of Russian history can 
compare with the present day. Suffering particularly from the 
arbitrary power of the highest administrative authorities, who 
represent the arbitrary power of the czar, his majesty's subjects 
have indicated their resentment by killing two successive secretaries 
of the interior; and the bomb that killed von Plehve was publicly 
characterized by a leader of the St. Petersburg bar as filled with 
tears and blood from all Russia. But it is obvious that the arbi- 
trary power of the czar's secretaries and their subordinates can not 
be limited without limiting the source of all arbitrary power. 

Article 6 repeats the provisions of the imperial manifesto of 
February 26, 1903, about tolerance in matters of faith. The pe- 
riod between February, 1903, and December, 1904, was character- 
ized by particularly cruel persecution of heterodox and non-Christ- 
ian bodies, such as the Armenians, the Stundists and the Jews. 

Article 7, announcing the expulsion of foreigners, so far as their 
presence is not manifestly needed by the state, is scarcely a measure 
which is likely to be helpful to the industrial development of Russia. 
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Article 8 promises to remove all " unnecessary restrictions " of the 
press, and to place printed speech within clearly defined legal 
limits. It remains to be seen what restrictions will be regarded 
as " necessary," and how much free scope the legal limits will leave 
to the press. 

This manifesto, which perhaps would have pacified the public 
a year ago, excited profound indignation throughout Russia. It 
was characterized by a well-known St. Petersburg professor at a 
public meeting as " arrogant and tactless." It must not be for- 
gotten that it was published just at the time when Port Arthur 
was about to surrender to Nogi, when the remnants of the fleet in 
the Far East were being wiped out, when two hundred and forty- 
nine districts of European Russia had already been mobilized, and 
when Russian industry was almost paralyzed by the war. Under 
these conditions, the manifesto altogether missed its object. The 
reactionary bureaucratic press alone was glad. Inspired by the 
government, it waged war against the idea of parliament. The 
bureaucracy and its two organs, the Grashdanin and the Moskovskia 
Vedomosti, maintained that a parliament would stand like a stone 
wall between the sovereign and the people, while now their rela- 
tions are those of close intimacy and mutual confidence and affec- 
tion. The demands for guarantees of life and liberty were not 
recognized by the bureaucracy as popular demands, but were 
regarded as caprices of intellectual malcontents. It rested with the 
common people to show that this was not the case. And the great 
political strike took place. 

The story of this strike is well known, and it is not necessary to 
rehearse it here. There was no violence on the part of the working- 
men. It was, according to eye-witnesses, a most orderly, and well- 
behaved crowd, desirous only to petition his majesty for political 
rights. The petitioners, it has been officially admitted, were 
not armed. They came with their women, their children and 
their indigent parents. They came to tell their sovereign that they 
were human beings and that their endurance had its limits. They 
came to ask him for protection. They came to beg him to rescue 
them, to give them the means of working out their own salvation, 
to free them, to allow them to share in the government of the coun- 
try. The czar had an opportunity to show the world what 
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sort of a man he really is. The humble petitioners, their wives 
and their children, were met with volley after volley of lead from 
rifles and machine-guns; they were pursued in their flight by Cos- 
sacks. Quiet has been restored at St. Petersburg, and is being 
restored in the same fashion in other Russian cities. 

It is claimed, on behalf of the Russian government, that the 
gathering of the workingmen was unlawful, and that the people of 
St. Petersburg had been especially warned to remain in their 
houses. But in Russia so many things are unlawful, and so many 
unlawful things are done daily with impunity, that the laws have 
fallen into contempt. And the people were not warned and had 
no reason to expect that such an assembly of Russians would be 
met by the Russian government like foreign enemies arrayed for 
instant battle. In other countries gatherings of a really danger- 
ous character, riotous mobs recruited from the dregs of a metro- 
politan population, are scattered, after due notice, with no greater 
damage than a few bruised shoulders and broken scalps. After 
meeting a body of laborers led by a priest with such insensate and 
indiscriminate butchery, after refusing quarter to men, women 
and children, his majesty's government must naturally be pre- 
pared to take the consequences of its action. The day after 
the massacre all the leading St. Petersburg men of letters issued 
the following declaration: 

The public should understand that the government has declared 
war on the entire Russian people. There is no further doubt on this 
point. The government which is unable to hold intercourse with the 
people except with the assistance of sabres and rifles is self-condemned. 
We summon all the vital energies of Russian society to the assistance of 
the workingmen, who began the struggle for the common cause of the 
whole people. Let shame overwhelm the names of those who in these 
days of great and fateful struggle oppose the people and join the ranks 
of their hangmen. 

As to the revolutionists, whose number is growing daily, they 
demand in their proclamations the death of the czar and the 
grand dukes. 

His majesty's government seems to be fully aware of the dangers 
confronting it. We are told that the czar is ready to make some 
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further concessions to pacify the public. He has also appointed 
an insignificant but very much hated police official, Trepoff, to 
serve as governor-general and incidentally as lightning-conductor, 
if it prove necessary to divert popular vengeance from the throne. 
The climax is not yet reached, but it will probably be reached 
soon. His majesty's government faces an unpleasant dilemma. 
If it continues the war, it will increase the general dissatisfaction ; 
if it mobilizes more districts, it will revolutionize them. If, on the 
other hand, it asks for peace, it will have on its hands at home a 
defeated army, which has suffered much from graft and maladmin- 
istration. The officers and the men of this unfortunate army are 
as little likely to strengthen the cause of autocracy at home as 
autocracy is likely to strengthen Russia's prestige abroad. 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

Greenwich House, New York City. 
February, 1905. 



